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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 


ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
| all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. ; 


Editorial. 


As ships meet at sea, a moment together, when words 
of greeting must be spoken, and then away into the deep, 
so men must in this world; and I think we should cross 
no man’s path without hailing lim, and, if he needs, 
giving him supplies. 

—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


oe -2o:- —?! 


On its practical side, religion is supposed, more 
than anything else, to cultivate fellow feeling and 
emphasize our common brotherhood. Yet, where 
Christianity, as a system, is strongest, the social dis- 


tinctions are the sharpest. It is a puzzle. 


If you have a sorrow that is hard to bear match 
it with a new duty thatisa joy toperform. If your 
vocation begins to drain you of your vitality, match 
it with an avocation that renews your vitality. If 
you are pressed for worktimes all the more do you 
need a nitch of truce for pastimes. 


~~ 7+ or 


‘Why do you give so much time to the study of 
those lessons that you have been teaching all your 
lifer’? asked an: unsuccessful teacher of the great 
schoolmaster, Arnoldof Rugby. ‘Because I prefer 
to teach from a living stream rather than from a 
stagnant pool,’ was the reply. 


> -<-- — 


The news from Santiago is increasingly hopeful 
and magnificently complimentary to the representa- 


tives of the American flag. But, oh! the costly 


price. Let our prayer be for wisdom to utilize the 
vantage gained and to direct the forces of destruc- 
tion more persistently than ever to the ends of 
peace. While we say hurrah for the American sol- 
dier, let us also say bravo for Spanish valor. They 


existing societies and liberal ele- . 


too have sealed their sincerity with their life’s blood, 
and have their right to the fellowship of heroism. 
May the forces at Santiago jointly make for the 
solidarity of the race, the fellowship of the spirit— 
the peace that is perpetual. 


While this number of THE New Unity is passing 
through the press the senior editor is on his annual 
pilgrimage to Tower Hill. He and his good horse 
Koos are tasting the luxuries of early morning air 
on the meadow-lined roads, or knowing the fatigues 
and the heat of the harvest sun, and by the time 
these lines reach our readers he will have attained 
the heights of Tower Hill and will be again in touch 
with the flowing river. Hecan hope only tora nega- 
tive advantage from all this to our readers. If there 
will be less of the strain, the heat and the pressure 
that belongs to the active work and workers of the 
world in these columns for the next two months, 
may we not hope that all the more surely will our 
readers descend into the deep places of their lives 
where the peaceful waters are and ascend into the 
high places where vision is? In all this we hope 
they will not forget that the last anxiety that bur- 
dened us, the one anxiety we could not leave behind, 
was the anxiety for THE New Unity. Of it we 
must not speak, for did we speak most of our read- 
ers would refuse to believe in the legitimacy of our 
anxiety, for so wedded is their love with hope and 
so united is their faith in the principle with their 
faith in the feeble instrumentalities that stand for 
these principles. The first is strong and invincible, 
the latter are weak and always need help, without 
which they flag and mgy die. In these very months 
of rest and renewal, perhaps more than any other 
months of the year, does THE NEw Unity need your 
active friendship and aggressive support. 


As all our readers have learned ere this, Chicago 
is passing through an industrial war which must 


_ prove one of the most unique and far-reaching in 


its results of the many similar contests of modern 
times. Just when the appetite for news was most 


feverish, the stereotypers in connection with the . 


great Chicago ‘dailies went on a strike, whereupon 
all the publishers promptly accepted the challenge 
of battle and left the great metropolis last Friday 
without a newspaper. We know nothing of the 
merits of the case. The real equity involved is 
beyond the reach of any but expert judgment, 
based upon a careful and extended examination of 
the facts. This much alone seems clear to us—two 
mighty forces, Labor and Capital, mutually depend- 
ent, the one upon the other, have developed an 
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antagonism of interests, and in this antagonism an 
innocent third party, the public, is immensely in- 
volved. No two parties have a right to carry a 
quarrel so far as to interfere with the rights of the 
innocent third. All quarrels must be settled either 
by war or by arbitration. We protest against the 
war method as being cruel, expensive, and, in the 
long run, ineffectual. We plead for arbitration as 
being a method from which no righteous cause need 
shrink. Let the questions involved be intrusted’to 
an adequate commission, fairly appointed, by the 
decisions of which both parties should be pledged 
to abide. Pending their decision let an honorable 
truce be declared and the news business be carried 
on on the old basis. This, as it seems to us, is the 
only honorable road to a permanent peace. Inci- 
dentally, the great city may be taught that it can 


live and maintain its grade of intelligence with a 


much smaller ration of ‘‘ news,’’ and we may arrive 
at the economic conclusion that we have been hav- 
ing more newspapers than can be profitably sup- 
ported. — a 
Since the above was put into type the en- 
forced silence of the Chicago newspapers has been 
partly broken. On Wednesday, July 6, after a sus- 
pension of five days, all the dailies put out an 
abridged edition of four pages:each. The mechan- 
ical work, we understand, being done mostly by a 
joint effort in one of the offices. All the papers 


publish the same official statement “to the pub- 
lic.’ In this statement it is clearly stated that the 
proprietors of the papers did directly seek an arbi- 
tration of the questions at issue, but that the Stereo- 
typers’ Union not only refused to submit to an 
arbitration, but also refused a hearing to the united 
publishers or any representative thereof. In short, 
this labor union has deliberately resorted to the ar- 
bitrament of war, and it must abide by the fell re- 
sult. How it will end there cannot be much doubt. 
Capital can submit to nof-productive conditions 
longer.than labor can. We greatly regret that these 
stereotypers should have so summarily refused the 
great boon which should be their high aim to se- 
cure—namely, a recognition of the right to organize 
and to protest on the part of employers and an 
amicable consideration of their protest by impartial 
experts with the pledge of both sides to abide by 
the decision of such experts. The question of a few 
cents wages per day more or less may be an im- 
portant one, but this question is a trifling one, com- 
pared to the larger questions which involve the 
amicable settlement of all industrial disputes. We 
are sorry to find labor array itself against the true 
principle as well as the true interest. Arbitration is 
the word. Arbitrate! Arbitrate! 


The decision that the sheriff of Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, was not guilty for killing nineteen 
men and wounding thirty-eight others, on Septem- 
ber 10th of last year, during the strike of the coal 
miners, does not leave us without a painful feeling 
that it is a very dangerous sort of innocence to have 
common among sheriffs and deputy sheriffs. There 
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really was no riot proved. -IThe most that could 
be made of the case, in order to prove the 


necessity of shooting, was that the strikers were 


somewhat threatening in aspect. But it isnot clear 
that a man of good judgment, or even common 
sense, could not have held the position without such 
outrageous slaughter. Back of the massacre lies 
the fact that the mine-owners do not employ a 
reputable class of laborers, but import the clteapest 
from the crowded herds of Europe; and then 
American society must take the consequences. It 
saves a few dollars for the millionaires, but it robs 


‘the common people. So long as great combinations 


of capital work for their own selfish interests there 
will be strikes by half-starved laborers. But it is a 
question whether free institutions can endure the 
strain of suppressing strikes at the expense of nine- 
teen lives and thirty-eight wounded men for every 
trespass upon law. Meanwhile it goes into Ameri- 
can history that a procession of workingmen, 
threatening violence, but not yet violent, were fired 
upon murderously by a sheriff's posse; and the 
sheriff pronounced innocent. 
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So far as the money power can do it, it has 
wakened up a sneer at what is called ‘‘ Pingreeism.”’ 
Governor Pingree has already. accomplished so 
much for the people that it has become necessary 
tobelittle his best work. He is now hammering at 
the excessive charges made by the railroads. The 
Supreme Court has decided recently that a State 
may primarily fix railway rates, but that the reason- 
ableness of these rates can be a subject of inquiry in 
the national courts. In other words, the State may 
do, and yet may not do, what has been complained 
of—establish the rates of the roads within its own 
limits. Of which the Indianapolis Mews says: ‘ It 
will be observed that the Supreme Court holds that 
the people must pay interest and dividends, not 
only on stocks and bonds, but on a vast amount of 
water. There can, of course, be no doubt that the 
roads must be allowed to make a fair profit on actual 
investment. But the people are weary of the 
juggling of our railroad financiers and reorganizers, 
and are beginning to think that they ought not to 
be deprived of cheap rates because of the opera- 
tions of these gentlemen. So far as the Court may 
be deemed to sustain the theory that the people 
ought to be taxed to pay interest and dividends on 
inflated issues, it is to be regretted.” 


‘“What a grand thing to be loved! What a 
grander thing, still, to love! The heart becomes 
heroic through passion. It is no longer composed 
of anything but what is pure; it no longer rests 
upon anything but what is elevated and great. An 
unworthy thought can no more spring up in it than 
a nettle upon a glacier. The soul lofty and serene, 
inaccessible to common passions and common emo- 
tions, rising above the clouds and shadows of this 
world, its follies, its falsehoods, its hates, its vani- 
ties, its miseries, inhabits the blue of the skies, and 
only feels more the deep and subterranean commo- 
tions of destiny, as the summit of the mountain 
feels the quaking of the earth.” 

‘‘Were there not some one who loved, the sun 
would be extinguished.” 
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Life’s Renewals or Perpetual Youth. 

The old alchemists sought long and earnestly for 
that elixir that would convert baser metals into gold, 
counteract the disintegrating forces of time and se- 
cure for man perpetual youth. Juan Ponce de Leon 
led his Spanish followers through the jungles of 
Florida hoping to find hid somewhere in forest 
depths the fountain, drinking from which man would 
secure perennial youth. Expectantly they drank 
from every spring of fresh water they met. Anx- 
iously they bathed in each stream they crossed, but 
still the days brought fatigue, the journey disease, 
and time death. 

The early explorers of this new world traveled 
many weary miles in search of the new Eldorado, 
the land of gold. Gold indeed did these discover- 
ers find, but it was ever mixed with dross, and it 
was only procurable for its exchange value. It must 
ever be bought ata high price. Spurred on by this 
high but mad quest De Soto and his band did in- 
deed come upon the great river, but his body soon 
after found its resting place in the bottom of the 
Mississippi, which he had discovered. The elixir is 
not yet found, the Eldorado has never been discov- 
ered. Still those who enter the gate of birth must 
pass out at the gate of death. The eagle itself, con- 
trary -to the assumption of the Hebrew poet and the 
traditions of the ancient, must needs learn that the 
time will come when its pinions will stiffen. The 
century will dim its eye. 
moltings bring no renewal. 

Let no one seek an impossible perpetuation of that 
which by divine necessity must end. Old age and 
death are a part of the beneficent order. Death 
and birth are divine complements. Weakness and 
sorrow are the conditions of life, the inevitable con- 
sequences of living. 

And yet there must be that which grows not old. 
Once in a while we catch glimpses of a force even 
within the human heart that may grow more youth- 
ful with the years. 
deepens, and the murmuring of its waters grows 
more musical as it grows less turbulent. Now and 
then we see that which shines through faces that are 
canopied with white, something more youthful and 
sunny than anything that breaks upon the dimpled 
face of babyhood. Now and then we hear grand- 
mothers crooning sunrise hymns and see grand- 
fathers making cheerful that which youth fails to 
brighten. These hint at a renewal of life that justifies 
the inquiry, Whence comes it, and how is it? 

We are persuaded that there are no Florida glades 
that contain the waters of immortal life; there are 
no sunny slopes of a Western Eldorado whereon 
may bask perennial youth and measureless plenty. 
Let there be sought rather some possible roads; trav- 
eling which the soul finds so much of a renewal that 
life grows more abundant, and the power of life in- 


The time comes when its 


elife that is given us by trivialities. 


The channel narrows as it 
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creases and the soul grows less dependent upon. the 
body as its elasticity grows less with years. 

If life may not be renewed, it certainly can be 
prolonged by simplifying it. We should at least 
learn to economize the forces that we may not 
create. Certainly the spirit is sadly hurried and 
worried by multiplying its concerns about trifling 
things. Life is burdened with so many unprofitable 
details, that which does not contribute to either the 
wealth of the world, the home, or the soul. 
Cathedrals cannot be built out of pine scantling. 
Permanent statues must not be molded in snow, 
and the palaces that are reared in ice vanish with 
the summer sun. We cannot perpetuate the 
We must not 
fritter away the precious wealth. The limited ex- 
press that spans the distance between New York 
and Chicago in twenty-four hours accomplishes the 
feat not so much by increasing the speed as by 
reducing the delays. Thetrainin the main does not 
travel much faster than the other trains that take a 
third more time, but it makes fewer stops, it attends 
more strictly to its through business. Chicago is 
It is much so on the railroad of 
life. How young we would all be at sixty, aye at 
eighty, if we. would avoid the petty, useless, the 
unnecessary delays, the unprofitable business at the 
side stations along the road. ‘‘ Petty” and ‘un- 
profitable,’’ but let not the figure mislead us. We 
must not forget that the great things of life are 
often called trivial, and the things deemed trivial 
really are the important things. What life is wasted 
and youth is lost for want of discrimination here. 
We know how. often in our persistent rush for the 
central station in the metropolitan terminus we 
make flag stations; unimportant sidings, oftentimes 
of the great things in life—honor, duty, domestic 
helpfulness, and fireside confidences. 
the great stations, to reach which we should con- 
centrate all our energies, making everything else, 
social considerations, ignoble worries, affections on 
things external and things transient, side stations in 
life, with which we need do but little traffic, at 
which we should seldom stop. Old age is inevit- 
able, aye, is blessed, but premature old age is de- 
plorable and to be avoided, and this is largely 
brought about by the feverish unrests of rivalry, 
suspicion, and jealousy. They break down the life 
that might remain fresh and vigorous in its eternal 


its objective point. 


These are 


possession. 


If we would learn the secret of perpetual youth 
we must do the few things, and those things must 
be the central ones. Like the soldier on the march, 
we must throw away the surplus baggage, reduce 
the impedimenta. Happy is the soul that travels 
the ways of life in light marching order. The 
strength of such is conserved for the long march, 
and all his time is his in which to work and rest. 
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Anglo-Saxon Oneness. 


While American history is arousing a new zeal 
among our own people, Englishmen are as zeal- 
ously laboring to recreate the history of our mother 
land. The time is near when no one will be held a 
good scholar of our institutions who is not also 
familiar with the evolution of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon stock. This is pre-eminently important be- 
cause internationalism is steadily displacing national- 
ism; and it will not be a remote day when Mr. 
Dicey’s prophecy will come true, and there will be a 
common citizenship for the whole English race.. His 
plan is summarily this, that England and theUnited 
States should, by concurrent and appropriate legis- 
lation, create such a common citizenship that an act 
of the Imperial Parliament should make every citi- 
zen of the United States, during the continuance of 
peace between England and America, a British sub- 
ject; and that simultaneously an act of Congress 
should make every British subject, during the con- 
tinuance of such peace, a citizen of the United 
States. The coming into force of the one act to be 
made dependent upon the coming into force of the 
other. So that should war at any time break out 
between the two countries each act would ipso facto 
The proposal sounds revolu- 
tionary. But as he himself suggests, when you 
come down to the bottom of the argument, the only 
strong plea that can be made against it is that the 
result would be insignificant. For as things now 
stand, internationalism has gone so far that an 
American in England loses very little of his civil 
rights from the fact that he is nota British subject. 
The exclusion of aliens from common privileges, 
and hemming them in with disabilities is now con- 
fined largely to Russia, in Europe. In England as 
in America, a foreigner may own land, can trade 
with freedom, enjoy his personal liberty, writing 
and speaking with as much freedom as an ordinary 
Englishman. Community of citizenship would there- 
fore not affect civil rights so much as political. It 
would permit Mr. Bayard or Mr. Hay the same 
rights while in Englandas are now exercised by a 
traveling Canadian, or by Mr. Rhodes from South 
Africa. He would be able to vote for a member of 
Parliament; he could himself sit in Parliament, and 
even aspire to become a cabinet minister or a premier. 
So any British subject could exercise in America 
not only the privileges of trade, and of travel, and 
of speech, but of voting; and taking his place, if he 
could finda constituency, as a law maker in Congress. 

Mr. Dicey, in suggesting this plan, has not re- 
called the fact that during the French Revolution 


foreigners were permitted precisely these privileges 
in France; and that Thomas Paine did sit in the 
Assembly of France, from which he was removed 
by the Revolution, in its more feverish days, to a 
state prison. This plan, of course, is an extreme 


cease to have effect. 
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conception of internationalism, and will not for 
some time to come be recognized as a feasible 
measure. But the approach to it has been far 
greater than a casual political reader would be 
likely to concede. We have in America to-day 
leaders in Legislatures, in Congress, in the pulpit, 
in the press; men of the mightiest influence in 
social and civic affairs who were born not in this 
country, but in England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and even in India. Mr. Dicey refers us to the 
fact that Mr. Godkin landed in America as a for- 
eigner, and is to-day one of our foremost political 
thinkers. The same may be said of Carl Schurz, 
who is a leader at least of a large minority. It is 
pleasant to quote from a man so unsavory in Ameri- 
can memory as King George III. the following pas- 
sage: Hesays: ‘I was the last to consent to the 
separation; but the separation having been made, and 
having become inevitable, I have always said, as I say 
now, that I would be the first to meet the friendship 
of the United States as an independent power. The 
moment I see such sentiments and language as 
yours prevail, and a disposition to give to this 
country the preference, that moment I shall say let 
the circumstances of language, religion, and blood 
have their natural and full effect.” The article from 
which we have quoted in the Contemporary Review is 
worth farther consideration by American thinkers. 

The scheme has at best no more formidable ob- 
jection than that it slightly forestalls inevitable evo- 
lution. For the barriers between our two peoples 
have been steadily crumbling away since Canning’s 
day, in 1823. We are at home in Great Britain 
almost as much as if the separation had never taken 
place. And an Englishman can tour the United 
States, and feel that he is a part of that great em- 
pire upon which the sun never sets. The close 
relationship of the two peoples has of late been 
greatly emphasized by the historical work done in 
defining the unity of our institutions. For we have 
not really so much that is original or novel in our 
republican organization. Alexander Hamilton was 
a blunderer in endeavoring to make us a mere copy 
of England and English life; while what was taking - 
place was simply a natural evolution from English 
life. The ballot was not novel to ys, nor was rep- 
resentative government, nor a free church, nor the 
common school. But we made the church more 
free, the school more common, the ballot more uni- 
versal, and representative government we federal- 
ized. Our political habits shade away from those 
of England but are fundamentally the same. Our 
Bill of Rights, issued by the Continental Con- 
gress, had the spirit and tone of the Bill of Rights 
secured by the middle classes of the mother country. 
Our Constitution involved the same principles that 
were expressed in the Magna Chartaand the unwritten 
constitution of England. It has been said that 
England has an unwritten constitution, but America 
is governed by a written constitution. This is only 
partly true, because beside a written constitution 
America has as truly as Great Britain an unwritten 
constitution. It is the old English common law, 
grown somewhat, and readjusted to new conditions. 
Besides this there are traditional customs grown up 
since the enactment of the written document of 1788, 
that are just as binding, and felt to be just as restrain- 
ing as the written law. a ee 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: Everyone Re 
sponsible for His Own. 


“ History.” 


A warning light, now shining bright or dim 
Through various eyes and varying moods, it comes,— 
Here bristling with War’s livery, when drums 

And bayonets obey the summons grim: | 

Here telling of the mart’s of Commerce brim 

With golden argosies; or where the thrums 

Of Toil disturb both day and night; or sums 

The Diplomat his wiles; or Judges trim 

The harshness of the Law to suitors’ rights. 

Obey, thou Light, thy nature; in straight lines 

With Truth, with Hope, with Justice mercy-crowned, 
Thy saving beacon throw, that all around 

God’s men may see, and, seeing, scale His heights. 
Give them to know, and, knowing, heed the signs. 


OLIvER S. BRown. 


A Letter to Be Read at Sea. 


My DEAR SISTER: 

Three days from now, if your plans carry without 
a hitch, you will be sailing out of the port of New 
York on your voyage to foreign parts. I will send 
this to the purser with instructions to deliver it to 
you on the morning of the next day—Sunday that 
will be—and I hope you will not be too seasick to 
read it. How desirable if we could only tell for a 
fortnight in advance whether the weather would 
remain fine! At this season of the year you are 
likely to get some buffetings, but your boat has the 
reputation of unusual steadiness, and I trust that 
the passage will be comfortable and pleasant in 
every way. 

Thinking of the waves and the billows carries my 
thoughts away over to the Sea of Galilee, to a gusty 
spring night, a good many years ago. If I werea 
painter | would paint the scene as | think it ought 
to be painted. You remember that Jesus and His 
disciples had gone to a grassy place, east of where 
the Jordan flows into the sea, somewhere near 
Bethsaida Julius, and how, late in the evening, He 
had sent the disciples back to Capernaum by boat, 
while He went apart to pray. From the place where 


they took boat to Capernaum the shore line is almost. 


straight, and the distance seems to be not more 
than six miles. But the night was squally, with a 
good deal of wind from the westward, and they 
made slow progress, so that by two or three o’clock 
in the morning they had not yet reached their 


destination, but were still pulling in the teeth of 


the wind, not far off from shore, and were almost 
tired out. If, as we understand, the Passover season 
was at hand, the moon must have been near the full. 
At that hour of the morning it would still be quite 
a way above the western horizon, and, though 
doubtless partially obscured by scudding clouds, it 
filled the damp, chilly air with a weird light. And 
as the disciples strained at their oars, keeping'a few 
hundred feet from shore, but making little head- 
way, they saw a figure come gliding along the beach 
(ex rns @akéoons) in the direction in which they were 
going, but overtaking them. The dim light from 
the moon fell full on His front, and His white gar- 
ment fluttered as He strode on against the stiff 
breeze. To the weary rowers it seemed an un- 
earthly phantom in the misty dimness, and they 
cried out with fright. But Jesus, for it was He, 
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shouted to them across the waters: ‘‘ Be of good > 


cheer. Itis I. Be not afraid.”’ 

To how many thousands of distressed men and 
women have these well-remembered words brought 
calm and courage! With nerves and muscles tired 
out, with hearts hardening in the ineffectual attempt 
to solve the mysteries of providence, we, too, some- 
times think we see phantoms, ghostly supernatural 
apparitions, and we lie back on our oars and cry out 
inan agony of fear. And then those words come 
to us, faint but audible across the stretch of surging 
waters: Be cheerful. Don’t be afraid. It is no 
ghostly phantom, but I, your master and friend, 
making better headway on foot along the beach 
than you are making at sea with all your tugging at 
the oars. Becalm. Have faith. 

It is true that Matthew and John have not painted 
the picture as I have sketched it, and even Mark 
thinks that walking ’: 2? trys Oaddvons is walking on the 
water instead of on the seashore. But, with all 
their variations in detail, and in spite of their possi- 
ble misconceptions, they have preserved for us the 
very kernel and nucleus of the whole story, the say- 
ing of Jesus, “It is I. Be not afraid.’’ And how 
characteristic it is! Recognizing the hasty mistake 
of those tired and troubled men, brushing it aside 
with the cheering declaration that what they took 
to be a frightful phantasm was not such, but was a 
natural phenomenon—the appearance on the scene 
of their best friend, bringing cheer and encourage- 
ment. And are not those words as rich, as sweet, 
as precious to us to-day as ever they were to those 
poor Galilean fishermen? 

Well, my letter has turned out to be a sort of lit- 
tle lay sermon for your Sunday at sea. May the 
Power that works in sunshine and in steam as well 
as in storm and in tempest, guide you to your de- 
sired haven. Your loving brother. c 


Thrift. 


“Put not your trust in money, but put your money in trust.” 
—HOoLMEs. 


Penuriousness is a vice. A miser is a social evil. 
The stingy man is a public enemy. He who gets 
and never gives takes from the general wealth. A 
few people need to be taught how to spend money. 
They are adeptsin hoarding. But the majority need 
to learn the gospel of thrift. The best kind of sav- 
ing. is by using properly. That is, saving by legiti- 
mate investments where every dollar saved and 
invested brings interest by virtue of use, benefits the 
saver and performs at the same time its functions in 
the world’s economic system. Such saving is legiti- 
mate, invaluable. Few feel the force of this in early 
years. The average young man is full of wants, the 
most of them unnecessary. All that is earned, be it 
great or small, is scattered. The balance at the end 
of the year is often on the wrong side of the ledger. 
The value of early habits of saving is that it is the 
beginning of possible wealth. There is a senti- 
mental tendency to_decry the possession of riches. 
‘Money is the root of all evil’ say some, ‘therefore 
remain poor.” The abuse of money is an evil. 
Money properly used is never an evil. Money 
means good books, music, art, travel, education, re- 
finement, if used for its highest possible ends. 
Beecher said, truly: ‘‘Wealth created without spot 
or blemish is an honest man’s peerage and to be 
proud of it is his right.” Wealth is created legiti- 
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mately by persistent saving of something out of — 


whatever income we have. Speculating on margins, 
where every dollar won for us is a dollar lost for 
some other man, is a legalized form of robbery. But 
the man who saves something out of what he hon- 
estly earns, irivests it legitimately or leaves it in 
trust with some good bank which uses it, places him- 
self in the way of a competence.and yet benefits in- 
stead of harming others in his saving. Every young 
man ought to save something for the possible out- 
of-work time; ought to save something for the pos- 
sible marrying time. 

The habit of small’savings ought to be cultivated. 
‘Take care of the pennies, the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” A dollar a week is $52 per year. 
In ten years $520, with interest added a few hun- 
dred more. Enough to tide over many days of sick- 
ness, or lack of employment. The dollar per week 
is .scarcely missed, requires but little sacrifice of 
even the young man or woman on a meager salary. 
The habit of saving and its accumulations give a 
certain dignity and confidence to the possessor. A 
man stands an inch taller in his boots when he has 
a growing bank account, even if it’s not large. He 
is a property holder. He owns part of the United 
States. When his small savings go at last into a 
house and lot or intoa few shares of sound stock in 
some concern that is a public benefit he takes added 
interest in civic well being. He votes with a con- 
sciousness that he, too, has something at stake. He 
wants clean streets, sanitary conditions, good water 
supply. All this enhances the value of his small 
holdings.- Until a man is master of a few dollars in 
land or stocks he lacks an element of complete citi- 
zenship. One social danger to-day is a propertyless 
class who, having nothing invested, care little how 
things go. Let a man own a house and lot, the 
matter is different. 

The sense of independence fostered by having 
something ahead is a still deeper reason for prac- 
ticing economy and cultivating habits of small sav- 
ings. The man who is always “broke,” always in 
debt, always devising ways and means to dodge the 
fellow he has borrowed a few dollars of, never es- 


capes the feeling of self contempt which palsies his 


powers and kills his. ambitions. The man witha 
little cash buys cheaper, is more respected, stands a 
better chance in life in every way than the spend- 
thrift. Save something, however small the salary. 
Begin to save early.— By Rev. R. A. White, President 
Chicago Penny Savings System. 


‘‘I do not know but it is too much to read one 
newspaper a week. I have tried it recently, and for 
so long it seems to me I| have not dwelt in my 
native region. The sun, the clouds, the snow, the 
trees say not so much to me. You cannot serve 
two masters. It requires more than a day’s devo- 
tion to know and possess the wealth of a day. * * * 
Think of admitting the details of a single case of 
the criminal court to stalk profanely through the 
very sanctum sanctorum for an hour, ay, for man 
hours! To make a very barroom of the mind’s 
inmost apartment. * * * We should treat 
our minds—that is, ourselves—as innocent and 
ingenuous children, whose guardians we are, and 
be careful what objects and subjects we thrust on 
their attention. Read not the times. Read the 
eternities.’’— Thoreau. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


. Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid 


Victor Hugo. 


A PAPER BY GEORGE H. REYNOLDS, ESQ., ST. CLOUD, MINN, 


‘“This century was two years old; the Sparta of 
the republic was giving place to the Rome of the 
empire, and Bonaparte, the first consul, was devel- 
oping into» Napoleon, the emperor, when at Besan- 
con there came into the world a child in whose 
being flowed the mingled blood of Bretagne and 
Lorraine, who was colorless, sightless, voiceless, and 
so poor a weakling that all despaired of him except 
his mother. That child, whose name Life seemed 
to be erasing from its book, and whose short day of 
existence seemed destined to pass into night with 
never a morrow. —that child am I.” 

These are the words penned by a man, who, in 
my humble. judgment, was the greatest novelist the 
world has ever known. And age will succeed age, 
and century succeed century ere another appears 
who can stand even a comparison with Victor 


‘Hugo. 


His clearness of vision, lucidity of expression, 
cogency of argument, aptness of comparison, power 
of statement, and comprehension of the subject in 
hand in all its ramifications and bearings, have 
made him for all time a source of light to all 
thoughtful humanity, a force in the civilization of 
the earth, a charming personality to all the lovers of | 
the good and the true, a brave soul, with battle-axe 
always in hand, fighting for the oppressed against 
the oppressor—so graceful in thought and word 
that he is at once an artist and sculptor in the field 
of literary construction. 

This poet, dramatist, statesman and novelist was 
the son of General Hugo, who while in Italy, serv- 
ing Joseph Bonaparte, carried on the famous expe- 
dition against Fra Diavolo, the most daring and 
dangerous outlaw of his time, and succeeded in hunt- 
ing down the outlaw, and was rewarded by the king, 
Joseph Bonaparte, by being appointed governor of 
Avellino. The mother and son, then five years old, 
joined the soldier at his governor’s palace in sunny 
Italy, and it was here that Victor’s education com- 
menced, or rather continued—for ,his education was 
begun, as the education of all children should be, 
long years before his birth. 

This “sensitive mind was in the right condition 
at the proper age to be molded and fashioned by 
his environment, which were the most auspicious. 
Trailing vines, through whose tracery the sunbeams 
ever played; beautiful flowers budding and bloom- 


ing on every hand; trees whose fruitage was burst- 


ing with nature's rich excess; birds singing their 
songs of love from dawn until twilight—these were 
the sights and sounds that helped to soften and 
modify the mind, soul and character of the soldier's 
bo 

T would, if time permitted, enjoy telling you of 
Hugo’s struggles in early life, of his trials and dis- 
appointments while a youth, of his warfare against 
injustice in early manhood, but must be content, in 
the few moments allotted to me, with telling you 
why Victor Hugo was the greatest of all the great 
writers of fiction, and why ‘‘Les Miserables” is pre- 
eminently the greatest novel yet written. 
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To the readers of fiction who care only for enter- 
tainment and amusement, and réad a novel for the 
same reason that they drink tea—to quiet their 
nerves—I would recommend some such classic lit- 
erature as has semi-annually flowed from the pens 
of Mary J. Holmes and E. P. Roe. I am address- 
ing this paper to a class of readers who read books 
for a purpose, read books because they desire to 
think about the live, quivering questions taken out 
of the great ocean of life. 

A novel should be judged by its style, thought 
and study of human character; by the messages it 
brings to mankind; by the sermon it preaches; by 
the lessons taught; by the hopes it creates, and by 
its grand and noble inspirations and its ideals. 

The fundamental idea of “‘Les Miserables” is 
that society engenders certain frightful evils, such as 
poverty, vice, ignorance, vagabondage and prosti- 
tution; and that having engendered them, it should 
treat them at least humanely and charitably, and 
not as huge monsters. whose only desert is death; 
that inflexible vindictiveness and savage hate should 


not be the feeling of government toward its sub- 


jects. 

, In attempting to solve the problem suggested in 
this marvelous book, Hugo has shown the warrior 
traits of character inherited from his father ina 
marked degree, and has entered the arena fearlessly 
and courageously, without thought of self or con- 
sequences. In speaking of it, one great writer has 
said: 

‘The erudition, the talent, the brilliancy of exe- 
cution, are astonishing and bewildering; his philolog- 
ical and literary powers have never been equalled. 
He is master of all the dialects contained in our 
language—dialects of the courts of law, of the stock 
exchange, of war, of the sea, of philosophy, and 
the convict gang, the dialects of trade and. of 
"archeology, of the antiquarian and the scavenger, 
all the bric-a-brac of history and of manners, all. the 
curiosities of soil and sub-soil. What a prodigious 
memory and lurid imagination! He is at once 
visionary and yet master of his dreams. He sum- 
mons up and handles at will opium or hasheesh, 
without ever becoming their dupe. As a psycholog- 
ical phenomenon, he 1s of the deepest interest: he draws 
in sulphuric acid and lights his pictures with electric 
light. Hits characteristic words are immense, colossal, 
enormous, huge and monstrous.” 

The book teaches the great lesson that the doc- 
trine of total depravity has no place in civilized 
society, and that there is a divine spark in all man- 
kind, which, when fanned by the gentle breath of 
love, will glow, and under proper conditions de- 
velop into the good and useful. 

“Is there not in every human soul—was there not in 
Jean Valjean’ s—a primitive spark, a divine element, in- 
corruptible in this world, tmmortal in the next, which 
can be developed by good, kindled, lit up and made re- 
splendently radiant, and which evil can never entirely 
extinguish?” | 

To the person if search of ideal manhood, I 
would refer him to the noble bishop, M. Myriel, in 
the first book of ‘‘Les Miserables.” So perfect is 
this man that the ordinary mind pauses in thought- 
ful contemplation before he really understands his 
great deeds and thoughts. | His life of continued 
self-sacrifice, of uninterrupted devotion to the wel- 
fare of mankind, without personal ambition, his 
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great soul and life shone forth in every nook and 
cranny of his diocese. His communion with nature, 
his contemplation of all the laws and forces of the 
universe, and his willing obedience to them, his 
ears always open to the gentle whisperings of con- 
science, and his heart and hand always ready and 
willing to obey its dictates; his simple faith in God 
commands the respect and thoughtful consideration 
of the great army of agnostics, and intensifies their 
hope to a degree that they can hardly trace the 
boundary line ’twixt hope and faith, ’twixt here and 
there, between the to-day and the to-morrow of 
death. Listen for a moment: 

‘ Prayer, celebration of the religious offices, alms, 
consoling the afflicted, the cultivation of a little 
piece of ground, fraternity, frugality, self-sacrifice, 
confidence, study and work, filled up each day of 
his life. Sometimes at a late hour of the night, he 


could be heard slowly promenading the walks. He 


was then alone with himself, collected, tranquil, 
adoring, comparing the serenity of his heart with 
the serenity of the skies, moved in the darkness by 
the visible splendors of the constellations and the 
invisible splendor of God, opening his soul to the 
thoughts which fall from the unknown. In such 
moments, offering up his heart at the hour when the 
flowers exhale their perfume, lighted like a lamp in 
the center of the starry night, expanding his soul in 
ecstacy in the midst of the universal radiance of 
creation—he contemplated the grandeur and the 
presence of God; the eternity of the future— 
strange mystery! the eternity of the past, yet more 
strange. He did not study God; he was dazzled by 
the thought. He reflected upon these magnificent 
unron,of atoms which give visible, forms in nature, 
revealing forces in establishing them, creating indi- 
vidualities in unity, proportions in extension, the 
innumerable in the infinite, and through light pro- 
ducing beauty. * * * A little garden to walk, 
and immensity to reflect upon. At his feet some- 
thing to cultivate and gather, above his head some- 


_ thing to study and meditate upon, a few flowers on 


the earth and all the stars in the sky.” 

And for perfect, broad-gauged, steadfast virtue, 
where can be found in all literature anything equal- 
ing this: 

‘‘The officer has just arrested Jean Valjean with 
the stolen plate, and brought him before the bishop. 

‘““ “Ah, there you are!’ said he, looking towards 
Jean Valjean. ‘I am glad to see you. But I gave 
you the candlesticks also, which are silver like the 
rest, and would bring two hundred francs; why did 
you not take them along with your plate?’ 

‘‘Jean Valjean opened his eyes and looked at the 
bishop with an expression which no human tongue 
could describe. 

‘““My friend,’ said the bishop, ‘before you go 
away, here are your candlesticks—take them,’ and 
he went to the mantelpiece and took the two can- 
dlesticks and gave them to Jean Valjean. 

‘Jean Valjean was trembling in evety limb. He 
took the two candlesticks mechanically, with a wild 
appearance. 

‘« ‘Now,’ said the bishop, ‘go in peace, and when 
you come again you need not come through the 
garden; you can always come in and go out by the 
front door; it is closed only with a latch day or 
night.’ 

‘‘Jean Valjean’ felt like a man about to faint. 
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The bishop approached him and said in a low voice: 
‘Forget not, never forget, that you have promised 
me to use this silver to become an honest man! 
Jean Valjean, my brother, you belong no longer to 
evil, but to good. 


you; I withdrew it from dark thoughts, and I gave 
it to God.’ ” 

One of the great questions that are now occupy- 
ing the attention of the civilized world, is ‘‘How 
shall criminals be treated by the state?’ Shall 
society, in its treatment of criminals, look to the 
causes which produce criminals? Shall the state 
consider the environment of the criminal classes, 
and the laws of heredity, and treat crime as a dis- 
ease; or shall it cling to the horrid nightmare that 
has descended to us from a time when ‘‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” was the basis of 
all punishment? Shall the reformatory take the 
place of the prison and the dungeon? Shall judi- 
cial assassination, now masquerading under the 
guise and name of capital punishment, remain as a 
part of our systems of laws, as a standing menace 
to our nineteenth century civilization? Shall the 
gallows, whose every timber, mortice, beam and 
rope bear witness to the fact that vindictive hate, 
revengeful cruelty, and remorseless brutality, hover- 
ing over the civilizations of the world like a huge 
vampire, casting a dark shadow whose thirst for 
human blood can never be quenched, be perpetuated? 

‘The scaffold, indeed, when it is prepared and 
set up, has the effect of an hallucination. We may 
be indifferent to the death penalty, and may not 
declare ourselves yes or no, so long as we have not 
seen a guillotine with our own eyes. But when we 
see one, the shock is violent, and we are compelled 
to decide to take part for or against. Some admire 
it, like Le Maistre; others execrate it, like Beccaria. 
The guillotine is the concretion of the law; it is 
called the Avenger; it is not neutral, and does not 
permit you to remain neutral. He who sees it 
quakes with the most mysterious of tremblings. All 
social questions set up their points of interrogation 
about this axe. The scaffold is a vision. The 
scaffold is not a mere frame, the scaffold is not a 
machine, the scaffold is not an inert piece of mech- 
anism made of wood, of iron, and of ropes. It 
seems a sort of being which had some sombre origin 
of which we can have noidea. One would say that 
this frame sees, that this machine understands, that 
this mechanism comprehends; that this wood, this 
iron, and these ropes have a will. In the fearful 
reverie into which its presence casts the soul, the 
awful apparition of the scaffold confounds itself with 
its horrid work. The scaffold becomes the accomp- 
lice of the executioner; it devours, it éats flesh, and 
it drinks blood. The scaffold is a sort of monster 
created by the judge and the workman, a spectre, 
which seems to live with a kind of unspeakable life, 
drawn from all the death which it has wrought.” 

Who is there among us that has progressed far 
enough under the inexorable decrees of the law of 
evolution not to admire nerve, bravery and heroic 
conduct; who is there who is not, in small degrees 
at least, a hero-worshiper? Who is there who will 
not wave the handkerchief or lift the hat to feats of 
strength and courageous conduct? Let me ask you 
to read the adventure of Jean Valjean with the ban- 


 dits in the garret of the Thenardiers. 


‘You are pitiable, but my life is not worth the 


It is your soul I am buying for’ 
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trouble of so long a defense. As to your imagining 
that you could make me speak, that you could make me 
write what I do not wish to write, that you could make 
me say what I donot wish to say ” He pulled up 
the sleeve of his left arm, and—‘‘HERE!”’ at the 
same time he extended his arm, and laid upon the 
naked flesh the glowing chisel, which he held in his 
right by the wooden handle. They heard the hiss- 
ing of the burning flesh; the odors peculiar to 
chambers of torture spread through the den. The 
face of the wonderful man hardly contracted, and 
while the red hot iron was sinking into the smoking, 
impassable and almost august wound, he turned 
upon Thenardier his fine face, in which there was no 
hatred and in which: suffering was swallowed up in 
a serene majesty. 

‘“WRETCHES,; said he, ‘‘have no more fear of me 
than I have of you,’ and drawing the chisel out of 
the wound, he threw it through the window; *‘do 
with me what you wrll.’’ 

I have left one of the most interesting characters 
of this remarkable book for the last, for it is a fitting 
finale to a review of Les Miserables. 

‘“This man was a compound of two sentiments, 
very simple and very good in themselves, but he 
almost made them evil by his exaggeration of them 
—respect for authority, and hatred of rebellion. 
And in his eyes, theft, murder, all crimes, were only 
forms of rebellion. He had nothing but disdain, 
aversion and disgust for all who had once over- 
stepped the bounds of law. He was absolute, and 
admitted no exceptions... On the one hand he said: 
‘A public officer cannot be deceived; a magistrate 
never does wrong,’ and on the other hand, he said, 
‘They are irremediably lost, no good can come out 
of them.’ He was stoical, serious and austere; a 
dreamer of stern dreams, humble and haughty like 
all fanatics. His whole life was contained in these 
two words, ‘waiting and watching.’ His conscience 
was bound up in his utility, his religion in his 
duties, and he was a spy as others are priests. Woe 
to him who should fall into his hands!”’ 

This was the man or blood-hound who was con- 
stantly on the track of Jean Valjean, and who pur- 
sued by day and by night—cold, remorseless, with- 
out pity, a literalist in his construction of all the 
provisions of the penal code. This cold-blooded 
police inspector, whose range of vision never varied 
from a straight line, who worshipped no god save 
duty, and held himself amenable to no authority 
save the Government; no extenuating circumstance 
could alter his course, and no overruling necessity 
affect his judgment. Heredity, environment, mis- 
takes produced by hunger, were to him a@// unknown 
quantities. Finally, overcome and overwhelmed 
by the magnanimity of Jean Valjean, a complete 
revolution took place in the character of Javert, @ 
coal of blazing fire had entered the heart of the iceberg, 
and it began to melt and become soft. 

‘‘A beneficent malefactor, a compassionate con- 
vict, kind, helpful, clement, returning good for evil, 
returning pardon for hatred, loving pity rather than 
vengeance, preferring to destroy himself rather than 
to destroy his enemy, saving him who had stricken 
him, kneeling upon the height of virtue, nearer the 
angels than men—Javert was compelled to acknowl- 
edge that this monster existed. His reflection fell 
hack upon himself, and by the side of Jean Valjean 
exalted, he beheld himself, Javert, degraded.” | 
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These reflections were too much for this stern, 
remorseless, dutiful man, and the only thing left 
was suicide, and to this he resorted. | 

Do you desire to find definitions of that miysteri- 
ous substance, that intangible essence, that subtle 
fluid, that divine inheritance, that indissolubly binds 
together human hearts of opposite sexes, and is the 
one great power that rules the world—are you look- 
ing forthe most exalted and exquisite definition of 
love? If so, read the letter Cosette found under 
the stone. 

‘“The reduction of the universe to a single being, 
the expansion of a single being even to God, this is 
love. 

‘‘What a void is the absence of the being who 
alone fills the world! Oh! how true it is that the 
beloved being becomes God! One would conceive 
that God would be jealous if the Father of all had 
not evidently made creation for the soul, and the 
soul for love!”’ 

‘‘Certain thoughts are prayers. There are mo- 
ments when, whatever be the attitude of the body, 
the soul is on its knees.” 

‘‘Separated lovers deceive absence by a thousand 
chimerical things which still have their reality. 
They are prevented from seeing each other, they 
cannot write to each other; they find a multitude 
of mysterious means of correspondence. They 
commission the song of the birds, and perfume of 
the flowers, the laughter of the children, the light 
of the sun, the sighs of the wind, the beams of the 
stars, the whole creation. And why not? All the 
works of God were made to serve love. Love is 
powerful enough to charge all nature with its 
_ messages, 

‘‘O Spreng! thou art a letter which I write to her.”’ 

‘‘Love partakes of the soul itself. It is of the 
same nature. Like it, it is a divine spark; like it, 
itis incorruptible, indivisible, imperishable. It is a 
point of fire which is within us, which is immortal 
and infinite; which nothing can limit and which 
nothing can extinguish. We feel it burn even in 
the marrow of our bones, and we see it radiate even 
to the depths of the sky.” 

‘After a life of love, an eternity of love is an 
augmentation indeed; but to increase in its intensity 
the ineffable felicity which love gives to the soul in 
this world, is impossible even with God. God is 
the plentitude of heaven; love is the plentitude of 
man.” ) 

‘You look at a star from two motives, because it 
is luminous and because it is impenetrable. You 
have at your side a softer radiance and a greater 
mystery, woman.” | 

‘We all, whoever we may be, have our respirable 
beings. If they fail us, the air fails us; we stifle, 
then we die. To die for lack of love is horrible. 
The asphyxia of the soul.” 

‘Nothing suffices love. We have happiness, we 
wish for paradise; we have paradise, we wish for 
Heaven. 

‘‘O ye, who love each other, all this is in love. 
Be wise enough to find it. Love has, as much as 
heaven, contemplation, and more than heaven, pas- 
sionate delight.”’ | 

‘There is a strange thing, do you know it? I 
am in the night. There is a being who has gone 
away and carried the heavens with her.” 

‘Love. .A sombre starry transfiguration is min- 
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gled with this crucifixion. 
agony.” 

_“*Q joy of the birds! it is because they have their 
nest that they have their song.”’ 

‘‘T met in the street a very poor young man who 
was in love. His hat was old, his coat was thread- 
bare; there were holes at his elbows; the water 
passed through his shoes and the stars through his 
soul.” 

I have in these quotations given only faint 
glimpses of the treasures which abound on nearly 
every page of this phenomenal book. Sometimes 
the moral, political, social and economic lessons 
burst forth in lurid flames, holding the reader en- 
tranced and spell-bound as sentence upon sentence, 
paragraph after paragraph, and page after page 
belch from the crater of this mighty volcano. 

Sometimes the arguments to sustain some point 
or proposition will rise higher and higher, and 
assume more gigantic proportions, until the reader 
will unawares behold a majestic mountain peak, 
high grand and snow-capped. .The similes_ will 
come pouring down the mountain side, and dashing 
in cataracts over mighty precipices, or noiselessly 
gliding into quiet meadow brooks through peaceful 
valleys into the mighty depths of the human heart. 

And, again, the highly colored and beautifully 
shaded word pictures will rise before one’s vision, 
and succeed one another in rapid succession, until 
one becomes bewildered, astonished and amazed at 
the magnificence of the scene. 

Who can follow Jean Valjean from his moral and 
religious awakening, when he discovered that there 
was some virtue in life, until he finally disappears, 
almost: as mysteriously as he appeared, without 
being awakened to a realization of the stern and 
awful fact that there is something the matter with 
our political and social life? Poor old man, our 
admiration for you when saving Fantine from her 
life of shame is bounded only by the length and 
breadth of our understanding; for rearing, educating 
and removing from the path of little innocent 
Cosette the sharp and cruel stones, you are entitled 
to the deepest gratitude; for the glimpse of thine 
immortal soul we get by the light of the white- 
heated chisel in the-den of wild beasts with the 
Thenadiers, we thank thee! And through the filth, 
dirt and mire of the sewer, we can discern a 
strength of love and devotion that makes your life 
and character shine with a brilliancy that is daz- 
zling to our finite senses. 

Jean Valjean, thou art, indeed, the greatest char- 


There is ecstacy in the 


acter in all history or fiction, and the hero of a 


story greater than all the rest! 

In conclusion, let me say in the language of the 
author’s preface: | 

‘‘So long as there shall exist, by reason of law 
and custom, a social condemnation, which, in the 
face of civilization, artificially creates hells on earth, 
and complicates a destiny that is divine, with human 
fatality; so long as the three problems of the age— 
the degradation of man by poverty, the ruin of 
woman by starvation, and the dwarfing of childhood 
by physical and spiritual night—are not solved; so 
long as, in certain regions, social asphyxia shall be 
possible; in other words, and from a yet more ex- 
tended point of view, so long as ignorance and 
misery remain on earth, books like this cannot fail 
to be useful.” 
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The Study Table. 


Heaven. 


A sudden forward step he took, 
Eye flashed to eye! 

That word from soul to soul, we read 
“Thyself deny!” 


Each knew in each the tempted heart, 
Its moment—joy, 

Its soundless sob, its pean high, 
Sublime alloy! 


That kiss renounced, untasted sweet— 
Impure if given— 
Our unwed souls with bliss hath crowned— 
Made torture heaven. 
ANNA H. Frost. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE.—By Mrs. Humphry Ward. In two volumes. 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. | 

The romantic title of Mrs. Ward’s latest novel hints 
at a situation which is certainly romantic, while yet 
of that best realism, which consists in adherence to 
thé truth of moral and«spiritual laws and to reality 
in the conception of character and conduct, there 1s 
certainly no lack. The book is far less significant 
than ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ because it deals with a sit- 
uation which is far less common than that of the 
hero there—the most characteristic and important 
situation of our time. In ‘ David Grieve,” ‘‘ Mar- 
cella,” and “Sir George Tressady ” there may have 
been scenes of more insistent power than any here 
displayed. But nowhere, heretofore, has Mrs. Ward 
written with such easy mastery of her material; 
nowhere has ste created characters of such vital 
individuality nor one so winsome and pathetic as 
Laura Fountain; and, writing here with less elabora- 


tion than elsewhere, leaving much to the reader’s 
imagination, she has given to ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannis- 


dale’’ a. movement, a steady flow, a cumulative 
rush, that is new in her work and most effective and 
impressive. With all our admiration of her novels 
before this, there has been something in each one 
that we have wished absent or different, something 
unassimilated, perhaps like the East-end business in 
‘Sir George Tressady’ ; or something not thoroughly 
mastered, like the political complications of that 
novel. There is nothing that we would have absent 
or. different here except, possibly, the iron-works 
episode where we seem to have a personal experi- 
ence emphasized unduly. The story, more than any 
since ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” has a religious essence, 
and consequently Mrs. Ward’s foot, as nowhere 
since then, is on her native heath. But nowhere 
does her personal religious interest get the better of 
her artistic sense. Neither Helbeck nor Laura is 
converted into a liberal of her particular kind. The 
temptation to this violence must have been consid- 
erable but it has not availed. From first to last 


Laura is obedient to the law of her individuality; © 


Helbeck to his. 

The scheme of the story is the simplest possible. 
Laura Fountain, the agnostic daughter of an agnostic 
father, goes as the companion of her invalid step- 
mother to the Westmoreland home of Alan Helbeck, 
who is an old English Catholic. His early repulsion 
from Laura and hers from him is the conventional 
assurance that they will soon be in love with each 
other, and they are. But there is a fly in the oint- 
ment: for her, his Catholic piety, which she cannot 
understand; for him, her indifference and opposition 
to that which is so much to him. Much of the 
power of the book is in the study of Helbeck’s 
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piety. This study is as sympathetic as if it came 
from Walter Pater’s, hand, while still there is a 
human criticism in it as seen through Laura's eyes. 
Helbeck’s piety is not of the old English Catholic 
type. It is much more careful and intense, that of 
the Gallican school. We can easily imagine that 
many readers of the novel will wonder at the sub- 
jection of such a mind and character as Helbeck’s 
to such ceremonies and beliefs. But they must not 
be wise above what is written. They must not 


evolve a Helbeck from their own inner conscious- 


ness.” Helbeck was what he is represented as having 
been. He is to be judged by his thoughts and 
actions, and not these by some conception of his 
character in the reader’s mind. We have the life of . 
Cardinal Newman to assure us that a man of the most 
acute and brilliant intellect can believe and do such 
things as Helbeck believes and does. The tragedy 
of the story, to a very great extent, is in the subjec- 
tion of such a mind to such an order of belief and 
in the dehumanization of a man of so much 
natural ability. 
“Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 

The lesson is, How much religion can do to 
unmake a man. 

Convinced that her marriage to Helbeck would 
introduce into his life a foreign element that would 
cause indefinite irritation and mar its beautiful in- 
tegrity ; convinced equally that his religion was 
something to which his love was secondary, Laura 
leaves him and goes to Cambridge, where her father 
had lived his characteristic life. All of Helbeck’s | 
endeavors to regain her are summed up ina few 
sentences. 

After a time the condition of her step-mother, 
Helbeck’s sister, lures Laura back to Bannisdale. 
But the situation does not improve. The pious fuss 
made over the osseous relic of some saint is the last 


-straw which breaks the back of her long overbur- 


dened self-restraint. Helbeck rebukes her sharply, 
and there soon follows a scene in which she tells 
him frankly that she. cannot live without his love, 
and that she will be a Catholic if anything can make 
her so. Even greater than his delight in her unalter- 
able affection is his delight in the prospect of her 
conversion. But for her, when she comes to think 
of it, this is simply impossible. Her father’s remem- 
bered rationalism makes it so and ‘‘ the voice of her 
own life.” She had little reasoned argument where- 
with to meet Helbeck’s assault, but what was argu- 
ment in her father’s mind, in hers was a passionate 
intuition. And this was sufficient for her salvation. 
She could not live with him; she could not live 


without him; nothing remained but death, and that 


she sought and found. 

The tragedy is pitiful, but we are left at the end 
with a sense of victory. Schiller’s condition is met: 
the pain is triumphed over. It is triumphed over 
by Laura’s perfect love. Say that Helbeck did not 
deserve it. The Helbeck of her idealization deserved 
it all. And what atriumph death compared with 
marriage to one so dehumanized by his religion. 
How much better that than either being subdued to 
his imperious hand or lifelong chafing in a futile 
opposition to his wish and will. Laura dead, Hel- 
beck went at once to his own place—the Jesuit 
order. Not even her death could give him back his 
humanity. What surer sign could there have been 
that his religion had eaten out its heart? J. w. C. 
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The Science of Political Economy.* 


The title of the work is misleading; for it is 
neither an orderly exposition of the body of political 
economy ; nor a presentation of an essential part 
thereof from a new point of view (since the author 
adds nothing to his former well-known propositions) ; 
nor a dispassionate and trustworthy analysis and 
refutation of the basis of the science as set forth by 
any school of accepted teachers. Despite the claim 


of the author to have demolished the older teachers: 


and their teachings, the book deplorably fails in the 


undertaking to demonstrate that, because there is no 


agreed terminology, therefore there is no science of 
political economy. For while science is orderly 
knowledge, and the growing sciences are all more 
or less in the state of getting knowledge into order, 
yet no one would venture to assert that those 
sciences are no sciences in which as, for instance, in 
botany one of the great present difficulties lies in 
the inchoate state of the agreed terminology. It is 
precisely because the science is making such lively 
progress that this difficulty.is so obvious, and over- 
coming it is so urgently needful. It is a little late 
in the day to flout the economists for admitting that 
their science is not an exact one like mathematics ; 
and for cultivating their field of research in the onl 
way in which it can be cultivated fruitfully, namely 
by induction. That battle was fought out a genera- 
tion ago. 

With the unavoidable narrowness of the man of 
one language, Mr. George has remained oblivious of 
the undermining effect wrought upon the Continental 
schools of political economy by the development of 
the German Social-Democratic party with its two 
million voters and its propositions as definite as 
those of the Corn-law Repeal Party in England in 
its palmiest days; or our own goldé¢standard or high- 
tariff party. While it is true that the German and 
Austrian writers have not (as Mr. George rather 
plaintively points out) attributed their somewhat 
bewildering changes of base to the study of Progress 
and Poverty, the reason for their omission to do so 
is not the dishonorable one which Mr. George does 
not hesitate to impute, but an entirely different one ; 
namely the fact that they have been engaged ina 
struggle with a far more pressing and alarming foe, 
the German Social Democracy and its orthodoxly- 
accepted scriptures in the shape of Marx’ Capital. 

An active school of political economists is power- 
ful in proportion as it interprets successfully the in- 
terests of an oncoming dominant class, as the school 
of Smith and Ricardo interpreted the needs of the 
oncoming manufacturing and commercial class of 
their own day as against the landlords. The econo- 
mists of to-day may find their task of interpreting 
the interests of the oncoming working-class so diffi- 
cult because they are, as Mr. George alleges, con- 
strained to endeavor to reconcile those interests 
with the interests of the capitalists. In this endeav- 
or they are spurred to ceaseless activity, not by any 
one volume (however cogent its arguments, and keen 
its critical thrusts), but by the positive actions and 
growing demands of organized bodies taking the 
form of an enormous voting constituency in Ger- 
many, an only less enormous trades union organiza- 
tion in England—and demonstrations of dissatisfac- 


tion such as Coxey’s Army, strikes and communis- ~ 


tic colonization schemes in our own country, 


*THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Henry George; N. Y. Double- 


day. & McClure Co. 1898 
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It is difficult to understand how the writer of one 
of the most valuable and successful volumes of criti- 
cism, in a period rich in critics of our social and 
political system, should so far have lost his sense of 
proportion as to make, in the present more preten- 
tious and less valuable work, the claim that the 
alleged demoralization of the economists is the 
fruit of his labors exclusively, forgetting that other 
writers have found stimulus in the same forces, 
economic and otherwise, which stimulated himself. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 


THE New DIspENSATION.—The New Testament translated from the 
ae Robert D. Weekes. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 1897. pp. 

This is the work of a layman who recently passed 
away almost immediately after the publication of 
his work.. His aim was to give an English version 
of the thought of the writers of the New Testament, 
a genuine translation, but not a slavish matching of 
words. Using greater freedom than the authors of 
the Revised Version, he also aimed to avoid anti- 
quated forms of expression and substitutes paragraphs 
for the old divisions of chapter and verse. Capitals 
are employed to show where a special emphasis rests. 

The enterprise is certainly commendable. The 
English versions are strangely inanimate in com- 
parison with the Greek, and it would be a great boon 
to have.a translation which would realize the ideal 
of Mr. Weekes. limply that Mr. Weekes fell short 
of the mark. He had not rid himself of a certain 
stately, archaistic style which is not in the Greek at 
all. Forms like-‘ hath,” ‘‘ commandeth,” ‘‘ ye may 
know,’ ‘‘even unto death,” ‘doth not acknowl- 
edge,” impart a tone and solemnity foreign to the 
original. Apart from a few features like this, the 
translation is very successful. Let anyone read the 
Gospel of Mark in this versionand hewill gain a new 
pleasure. He will feel himself brought nearer to 
the scene. 

It is not clear what degree of acquaintance with 
modern critical scholarship was brought to the work. 
Certainly the greater faults of this version are due to 
errors of exegesis. I may cite the following: I. Cor. 
14.13, ‘‘ Wherefore let him that speaketh in a foreign 
language, pray that he may translate.’’ Kom. 1.3. 
‘Who came of the family of David with respect to 
his bodily nature, and who was designated to be the 
Son of God by his_ power (in accordance with his 
spirit of holiness) of rising from among the dead.” 
III. John 5, ‘Thou are doing a thing appropriate 
to the Faith.” (Piston poieis.) 1 should be sorry 
to create the impression from such instances that 
errors are abundant. Evenshould we need to object 
more frequently, we might be glad to have this 
fresh unconventional rendering. Men read the older 
versions without knowing the meaning. The phrases 
are so familiar that men fancy themselves to be fol- 
lowing the thought as well as the sound. For such 
readers I am glad that Mr. Weekes wrote “ unspiritual 
nature ” instead of “‘flesh.’’ In almost every pas- 


sage of Paul the reader unfamiliar with Greek will — 


be startled to fresh understanding and appreciation. 
Let us be grateful for this patient and independent 
effort to give us the New Testament in English and 


imagine the delicate joys which the unassuming 


scholar had in his discriminations and renderings. 
Let us only ask further that it may challenge some 
master of technical scholarship to adopt the same 
plan and produce something more accurate. 

FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be. sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


First find thyself; ’tis half-way house to God; 

Then lose thyself, and all the road is trod. 

Wherever simple folk love, pray and trust, 

Behold the House of God, the gate of Heaven! 

Keep but a green bough for his feet 

And God will send a blackbird there. 

Learn thou with flowers to dress, with birds to feed, 

And pinch thy large want to thy little need. 

THURS.—Dost smile at tales of seraph ministries? 

God sends the angels; thou must bring the eyes. 

Two men look out through the same bars; 

One sees the mud, and one the stars. 

Few things there be I call my own to-day, 

And these be all—the things I gave away. 
Frederick Langbridge. 


SUN.— 
MON .— 
TUES.— 
WED.— 


rai. 
SAT.— 


Clover. 


Just a head of nodding clover, 

With the soft wind passing over, 
(In a sunny field! 

Oh! you bit of crimson beauty, 

Doing fullest blossom-duty, 
Generous your yield: 


Honey for your great bee lovers; 

Seeds within their sheath-like covers; 
Pure delight for me! 

In my heart is added sweetness; 

And, because of your completeness, 
Faith to do and be. 


I will sing of your sweet growing 
Till another’s heart is glowing 
With a love like mine; 
For (why tell the sweet things over?) 
She is just a human clover, 
And her life like thine! 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


A Progressive Bean. 


‘Two weeks ago, Ted,”’ said his father, ‘‘ I planted 
a dry, hard bean out here; and the second morning 
after that I planted another, and every other morn- 
ing since | have planted a bean. The last one I put 
in the ground this morning. » See! here it is.”’ And 
Ted’s father began to draw the earth away from a 
bit of stick that was stuck in the ground. ‘‘It is 
hard and dry, just as it was this morning. Now 
we ‘ll look at the one I put in day before yesterday 
morning.” | 

In a moment that one was dug up. 

‘‘See! it has swollen a little in the damp earth, ”’ 
his father continued. ‘I'll split it open down the 
middle, and you'll see'a tiny bit of a stem at one 
end lying curled up between the two halves of the 
bean.”’ | 

‘Yes; there it is!’ cried Ted, growing interested. 

‘“Now we'll look at the one planted two days 
before that,” said his father. ‘‘ Now this is swollen 
still bigger; and I can open it with my fingers, the 
outside covering is so soft.”’ 

‘The little stem has grown bigger, and is trying 
to straighten out,” said Ted. 

‘‘Here’s the one planted two days before that 

one,”’ 
‘“Why!’’.said the little boy, excitedly; ‘the little 
stem has come out through the outside covering, and 
the two halves of the bean have spread apart at the 
other end.”’ 
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“ And this one that is two days older still?” said 
Ted’s papa, smiling to see how interested his little 


boy was getting. 


“That? Why, at’s a regular little plant! And, 
oh! how funny! The two halves of the bean stand 
up just like two leaves!”” And Ted opened his eyes 
very wide indeed. 

‘‘Here’s the next member of this interesting 
family.” | 

‘That has little roots starting down from the 
stem; and those two halves of the bean are turning 
green, just like ‘really and truly ’ leaves,” cried Ted, 
looking very closely at the little plant. 

‘“We won't have to dig up the next plant,” said 
papa. ‘It has poked its head up through the 
ground; and you can see a bit of a stalk growing - 
up between the two halves of the bean, that are 
still greener than the last ones.” 

‘‘And here in the last one the bit of a stalk has 
sent out two real little leaves,’”’ said Ted, walking 
along to where the first bean of all was planted two 
weeks before. 

“It’s a regular little plant now,” he said. 
was the little plant in the bean all the 
papa? '' 

‘It was curled up, there in the bean all the time,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ And now, if John will give you a 
handful of peas, you may try the same experiment, 
and see how peas grow.” 

But before papa had finished, a small pair of legs 
were flying down the path to find John, ‘the gar- 
dener.—Selected. 


‘ But 
time 


Our Flag. 


The statement that our national emblem is fash- 
ionably used for yacht and hammock cushions has 
been going the rounds of newspapers, with but few 
to say it nay. A young girl who recently gave a 
yachting party rallied her guest of honor, a boyish 
ensign, because he took an uncomfortable and iso- 
lated seat on the bow. 

“Really,” he answered, laughing, ‘‘] have punched 
the heads of so many sailors for getting their heels 
accidentally mixed up in the flag that I cannot sit 
on it myself.”’ 

And he was right. The stars and stripes are to 
be raised aloft, to be wrapped around dead heroes, 
to be saluted with pride and reverence, not to be 
made into chair seats nor to drape bargain handker- 
chiefs, nor to fly from the bung of whisky-barrels. 
Against such common prostitution of our flag, each 
one of us, like the young officer, can make personal 
protest.— Youth's Companion. 


A little boy spent the day in the country at his 
grandmother’s. Such a good time as he had, run- 
ning and racing, and shouting for all he was worth! 
At last night came, and, tired and sleepy, the little 
boy sought repose. ‘‘O grandma!’ he cried, as he 
kissed her good-night, ‘‘now I know what a hollerday 
really and truly is, for I’ve hollered all day long!”’ 


If thou bear the cross willingly, it will bear thee. It thou 
bear it unwillingly, thou increaseth thy load, and yet thou 
must bear it. If thou cast away one cross, thou shalt find 
another, and perhaps a more heavy one.—Zhomas a Kempts. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To de 
good is my Religion.” 


The Monsalvat School of Com- 
parative Religion. 


The following is the organization of 
the above school to be held at Greenacre, 
Maine, during the month of August: 

Director and Lecturer on the History 
and Philosophy of Religion, Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, M.A. (Brown University). 

Lecturer on the Vedanta Philosophy 
and Religions of India, The Swami Ab- 
hedananda of India. 

Lecturer on Hebrew Prophecy, Profes- 
sor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Lecturer on the Theology, Ethics and 
Religion of the Talmud, Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf, D.D., of Philadelphia. 

Lecturer on Christian Ethics, Jean du 
Buy, Ph. D., J. U. D., of New York. 

Lecturer on the Religion and Philoso- 
phy of the Jains, Mr. Virchand R. 
Gandhi, B.A., M. R. A. S., of Bombay. 

Lecturer on Islam and the Koran, Emin 
Leo Nabokoff, of New York. 

Conference on the Unity of Faith. August 
1-6, 1898.—A conference on the unity of 
faith will be held during the first week of 
the school session, in which other phases 
of the general subject will be treated by 
able speakers. 

The purpose of the Monsalvat School 
of Comparative Religion will be to afford 
opportunity for the scientific study of 
various forms of philosophical and reli- 
gious thought, under competent teachers, 
with the primary object of the ascertain- 
ment of Truth, and its helpful applica- 
tion to Life. 

Experience has demonstrated that such 
a course of study is elevating to the 
mind, broadening to the social sympa- 
thies, and quickening to the spiritual na- 
ture. The sustained interest in these 
studies since the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago, in 1893, and the success of the 
School during the past two seasons, indi- 
cate that the time is ripe for such an 
effort. 

It is hoped that the course of study 
will also find favor with teachers of reli- 
- gion and ethics of all denominations, and 
particularly with those who as mission- 
aries or teachers are likely to come in 
contact with non-Christian cults, and to 
- whom an understanding of their philo- 
sophical bases and‘the nobler phases of 


rns |, 


their thought should be regarded as an 
indispensable preparation for their work. 

It may be well to add the assurance 
that no propaganda of any special sys- 
tem will be attempted. The purpose of 
the instruction is entirely unsectarian. 

The session of 1898 involves a general 
course of lectures on the Relation of Sci- 
ence to Religious Thought, by the Direc- 
tor, Dr. Lewis G. Janes; and _ special 
courses on the Vedanta Philosophy and 
Religions of India, by the Swami Abhe- 
dananda, of India; on the Hebrew Proph- 
ets, by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, 
of Cornell University; on the Literature, 
Ethics and Philosophy of the Talmud, 
by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D.D., of 
Philadelphia; on Islam and the Koran, 
by Emin L. Nabokoff, of New York; on 
the Philosophy and Religion of the Jains, 
by Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi, B.A., M.R. 
A.S.,of Bombay, India; and on the Teach- 
ings of Jesus, by Jean du Buy, Ph.D. 
(Yale), J.U.D. (Heidelberg). 

The Swami Abhedananda is a San- 
nydsin Monk, of the same brotherhood 
as the Swamis Vivekananda and Sarada- 
nanda, so well and favorably known in 
this country. His ability and attain- 
ments as a teacher have been abund- 
antly established by his work in New 
York and Washington, D. C., during the 
past winter. 

Mr. Nathaniel Schmidt is the Professor 
of Semitic languages and Literatures in 
Cornell University, a gentleman of wide 
scholarship and an able instructor. 

Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D.D., is an 
able and scholarly interpreter and ex- 
pounder of the Talmudic literature, a 
rare opportunity for an introduction to 
which is offered by his course of lectures. 

Mr. Virchand Raghavji Gandhi is a 
member of the Indian National Congress 
and Honorary Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Education of Wo- 
men in India. He was the official repre- 
sentative of the Jain Communities of 
India to the Parliament of Religions, and 
is highly commended as a competent 
teacher of Jainist Doctrines. His courses 
at the Monsalvat School in 1897, and at 
the Cambridge Conferences during the 
past winter, were highly appreciated by 
the students. 

Dr. Jean du Buy has been a student of 
Law, Economics, Social Science’ and Psy- 
chology at the Berlin University 
(Germany), and received the degree of 
Doctor Utriusque Juris from Heidelberg 
University in 1889, and of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Yale University in 1894. 
Since then he has taken a special course 
in New Testament Theology in the Yale 
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Divinity School, and has taught in the 
Amity Bible-Workers’ School in New 
York City. es 

_ \Emin L. Nabokoff, a representative of 
the Faith of Islam, will give one Class 
Lecture on The Koran and Its Teachings, 
and a general lecture on The Moslem 
Faith. 

Dr. Janes is well known through his 
work in the Brooklyn Ethical Association 
and Cambridge Conferences, in Ethics, 
Philosophy and Comparative Religion, 
and as Lecturer on Sociology and Gov- 
ernment in the Brooklyn Institute School 
of Political Science. The general man- 
agement of the School will be under his 
direction, as heretofore. 

Further information given by address- 
ing Dr. L. G. Janes, 168 Brattle street, 
Cambridge, Mass.; after July 23 at Eliot, 
Maine. 


Books Received. 

THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST—ITS VITAL 
REALITY AND ErFFicacy. By Henry 
Wace, D.D. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

WHAT ARE You DOING HERE? B 


Abram Conklin. James H. West, Pub- 
lisher, Boston. 80 cents. 


Golf Suits or Swell Clothes 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four 
Hundred or the Four Thousand, at any 
one of the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
delightful summer resorts along the lines 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway in the cool regions of Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, lowa and Michigan, not 
omitting the famous Excelsior Springs 
of Missouri. 

Within three hours ride of Chicago 
are some of the most beautiful lake and 
country resorts in Wisconsin. Ocono- 
mowoc, Waukesha and Delavan are 
among the list. A little farther away 
are Elkhart Lake and the Dells of the 
Wisconsin River; and beyond are Mar- 
quette—with its magnificent Hotel Su- 
perior—Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake Min- 
netonka, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit Lake and 
hundreds of other deliciously inviting 
and invigorating spots where energy will 
be revived and life prolonged by a visit 
of a few days or asojourn of a few weeks. 

The season opens early in June and 
lasts until late in September. 

Excursion tickets are sold every day 
during the summer months. Our sum- 
mer guide book with list of hotels and 
boarding houses will be sent free upon 
application to Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, III. 


Just Out—1898 Edition 


of the Lake Shore’s Summer Tourist- 
Book. More interesting and attractive 
thanever. If you contemplate an east- 
ern trip it will be of especial interest. 
Sent free on application to C. K. Wilber, 
A.G.P. A., Chicago, or A. J. Smith, G. 
P. A., Cleveland. ° 


Lake Bluff Summer Meetings. 


The North-Western Line will sell ex- 
cursion tickets from points in Illinois to 
Lake Bluff and return at low rates until 
August 31st, tickets limited for return 
until August 31st, inclusive. Apply to 
agents Chicago & North-Western R’y, 


Special Low Rate Excursions 
to Buffalo and Saratoga 
Via the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railway. A splendid opportunity 
for an inexpensive Eastern trip. ‘Full 
information onapplication. City Ticket 
Office, 160 Clark St., C. K. Wilber, A. G. 
P. A., Chicago; A. J. Smith, G. P. A.., 

‘Cleveland. 
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“Big Four: LATEST WRITINGS =|. MEADVILIE 


co BY THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
THREE GREAT TRAINS WILLIAM C. GANNETT. malawi G OK. 


66 99 
KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL Founded 1844. Endowment greatly 


BETWEEN : 
. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN-— The House Beautiful. increased. No doctrinal or sectarian 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. Cloth, neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold tests. Aim--scientific study of Theol- 
edition, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. (Choice paper | O8Y, Ethics, Sociology, and preparation 
‘‘SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED’’ edition, white or tinted covers, silk-stitched, 15 for the Christian ministry. Five pro- 
BETWEEN ‘| cents; cheap paper edition, 6 centg.) fessors ; two instructors; numerous 
CINCINNATI. COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND special lecturers of national reputation. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. Culture Without College. —— pee. eee on application 

| Choice paper edition, white or tinted covers. ee . 

““WHITE CITY SPECIAL ”’ silk stitched, 15 cents; cheap paper edition, 6 


BETWEEN cents. Tso 99 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. aie Cinetacak eae Gk Witenes. LIFE-HELPS. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, Weeki Cea todas 
Pass. Traffic Mer. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Three Favorite Poems. Prin r 


. A Wayside Prophet. By Marion D. Shutter. 
type, in colored ink, with cover-design and one . The House Beautiful. By William C. Gannett. 


illustration. Paper, white or tinted cover, silk- . Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By Charles 


G. Ames. 
stitched, 15 cents. Beauty of Character. By Paul R. Frothing- 


am, 

' * | Blessed Be Drudgery. 

1 SI e Paper, white or tinted cover, 10 cents. Single copy, 6cents. Ten copies assorted, 50 cents. 
“The most popular ‘address’ of the decade. A Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


hundred thousand sold.” | ALFRED C. CLARK & CO.. 
Home School, The Little Child at The Breakfast Publishers, 


185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Table. 
Poems and Selected Passages for Children, 
HILLSIDE, WIS. Arranged by WILLIAM AND MARY GANNETT. 


With original cover-design in colors. Paper, 20 <C rnaN NS 
cnet ILLINOIS <@eeece> CENTRAL 
. ee 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
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For Girls and Boys. ALFRED C. CLARK & CO. Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


185-187 Dearborn Street - = Chicago. | AM OND PF (1 Al 
Fits for any college. Classical, Perhaps You Have Heard NIGHT TRAIN 
Scientific and English courses. of a railway system running between Chicago AYLIGHT PEGIAL 
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a coe Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland an 
Non-sectarian. Location on a farm; Duluth, known as the Wisconsin Central Lines. 


: Before making a journey to any of these north- DAY TRAIN 
heal thful and beautiful : removed western moana twouit e vclative ‘te the Fuat and between Chicago and St. Louis. 
. . ; El tly Equipped Trains which le hica Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pull Buffet Parl 
from the distractions of the city. daily ees ihe Wisscusuta Sentral. > See Oars, Pullman Buffot Open and Compartment Bleep. 
Me : s ng rs. ee at. your tic 6 ween cago an 
Buildin gs lar ge nd ‘cammodiouc ticket agent can give you complete information. | gy onis Reads 


via illin a 
Jas. C. PonD. G. P. A., It can be obtained of be ts BR nty A plea 


, nt. 
excellent sanitary conditions; water Milwaukee, Wis. | A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Til. 


works and steam heat. School 
rooms and laboratory well equipped. 


< . 7 & —— ‘ i , é 
A. large corps of efficient teachers. | Rx Ae 7 : 
: ie (ee Re | 
Catalogues sent on application. i ‘ what 


The Misses Lloyd-Jones, yrs 

Principals, %, EST, recreation and continuous pleasure 

can be enjoyed at Gogebic, Milwaukee, 

Waukesha, Madison, Devil’s Lake, 

£ a p Green Lake, Lake Geneva, St. Paul, Minne- 

a Fi. apolis, Duluth, Marquette, Lake Minne- 

N : E : A ; / Ase f ‘ onka, , A ei Park, Alaska, Dakota 

| | C OP os Hot Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, 

chi $ i gi Manitou, Salt Lake and in the mountains 

Washington and Return iy op rrmdng engl ye bakagena 0 
The meeting of the National Ed- : pis - train service ministers to your comfort. 


- 49 : Twentieth Century Trains—The North-Western Lim- ~ 
ucational Association at W ashing- fy ited, Electric Lighted, to St, Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth; 


: ; soe The Colorado Special, One Night to Denver; The Overland 

ton, July 7-12, offers exceptional in- 2 Limited, California in 3 Days, Ask'any ticket agent for 
: 3 i ee detailed information. Chicago & North-Western Ry., 

ducements to those who wish to ee fae OR Oe rey Se ee 


Pa ‘ . See ae 3 PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
visit the National Capital. oe 2k ee _. NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


THE. MONON ROUTE 


will sell tickets for ONE FARE for the 
round trip (through sleepers) with 
ample time to make side trips to 


Mount Vernon and other points of YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
interest. Send a twocent stamp for WELL WHO LIVE CLEAN Lv. IF YOU USE 


the Monon’s beautiful W ashington ne 


book. Address Frank J. Reed, G. | , ° 4 
P, A., Chicago. City ‘ticket office, | oe wy 
232 Clark Street. ~ 
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